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I 

OH  no  !    Surely  not.    You  don't  mean  that  he 
will  be  blind  for  life  ?  " 
That  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  people  said  when 
they  heard  that  Httle  WiUie  Jackson  had  again  been 
operated  on  and  that  his  second  eye  had  been  removed. 

Poor  little  chap.  It  will  break  his  mother's  heart. 
How  very,  very  sad  to  think  of  his  being  handicapped 
all  his  days  by  being  blind." 

No  wonder  aU  the  friends  of  the  happy  Jackson 
family  were  sad  when  they  heard  that  this  big  sorrow 
had  come  to  two-year-old  WiUie.  He  had  been  a 
deHcate  lad  from  his  birth.  Eye  trouble  had  meant 
that  he  lost  one  eye  and  then  the  sight  of  the  second 
eye  went  too.   Blind  ...  at  two. 

You  see,  they  were  such  a  jolly  family,  the  Jacksons. 
Mr  Jackson  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  magistrate,  an  alder- 
man and  at  one  time  an  M.P.  Mrs  Jackson  made  their 
home  with  the  big  garden  at  Stobcross  Lodge,  Black- 
heath,  an  ideal  place  to  live  in  or  to  visit.  There  were 
five  other  children  in  the  home  when  Willie  was  bom, 
and  later  on  there  were  three  more.  It  was  one  of  those 
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households  where,  although  the  grown-ups  were  busy 
people  they  were  real  friends  with  their  high-spirited 
clever  boys  and  girls. 

In  his  earher  days  Mr  Jackson  had  been  a  sailor,  and 
rounded  Cape  Horn  in  a  saihng  vessel ;  and  something 
of  his  adventure-loving  spirit  came  on  to  his  children 
and  a  double  portion,  so  it  seemed  later,  was  bom 
with  WiUie. 

Mrs  Jackson's  people  had  been  schoolmasters,  so  it 
seemed  quite  natural  for  her  to  take  and  to  pass  exams 
to  which  few  girls  in  those  days  faced  up.  She  was 
very  musical  and  that  gift  was  passed  on,  too,  and 
WiUie  got  a  double  portion  of  that,  as  weU  as  the 
pluck  and  daring  of  his  father. 

WiUie  Jackson,  in  later  Ufe,  could  never  remember 
what  it  was  hke  to  see.  In  his  earher  years  everybody 
had  agreed  very  wisely  that  he  was  not  to  be  fussed 
over  because  he  was  blind,  though  everybody  was  on 
the  watch  to  help  him  when  help  was  reaUy  needed. 

Of  course  the  httle  chap  had  more  than  his  usual 
share  of  knocks  and  tumbles,  but  nobody  ever  knew 
him  to  cry.  As  he  grew  older  he  became  the  leader 
among  the  younger  children  in  aU  kinds  of  mischief 
and  childish  adventure.  He  discovered  what  fun  it 
was  to  slide  down  the  glass  roof  of  the  conservatory 
which  stretched  away  from  under  the  nursery  window, 
and  there  was  no  such  complete  satisfaction  to  be 
obtained  anywhere  on  the  Stobcross  Lodge  premises  as 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  cottage  in  the  garden  and  to 
hug  a  chimney  pot  and  really  to  be  '  king  of  the 
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castle/  Willie  Jackson  knew  every  inch  of  the  garden, 
he  cHmbed  all  the  trees,  discovered  the  most  unfindable 
spots  for  hide-and-seek  and  could  tell  you  which  part 
of  the  garden  was  best  for  making  mud  pies. 

Everything  that  his  brothers  and  sisters  did  Willie 
Jackson  had  to  do  also.  In  those  days  everybody  was 
riding  bicycles,  so  he  learned  to  ride.  Strangers  who 
watched  him  careering  round  the  garden  paths  simply 
couldn't  believe  that  he  was  blind.  Off  he  would  go, 
full  speed  down  the  little  hill,  past  the  summer  house, 
round  the  conservatory,  and  duck  his  head  at  precisely 
the  right  moment  when  he  came  to  the  low  doorway 
that  led  into  the  stable-yard.  Later  on  not  only  could 
this  clever,  plucky  blind  boy  ride  a  bicycle  but  he 
could  take  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again,  all 
the  better  for  the  process. 

It  came  to  be  a  regular  watchword  in  the  Jackson 
household  if  anything  mechanical  went  wrong,  "  Oh, 
wait  till  Willie  comes  home  for  his  holidays."  Sure 
enough  the  silent  electric  bell  and  the  obstinate  sewing- 
machine  became  active  and  well  behaved  again  after 
Willie's  patient  fingers  had  taken  them  to  pieces,  like 
the  bicycle,  and  put  them  together  again. 

**  Have  you  heard  the  latest  about  Willie  Jackson  ?  " 
asked  one  friend  of  another  one  day. 

No,  what's  the  young  scamp  been  up  to  now  ?  " 
said  the  second  friend  of  the  Jackson  family. 

**  You  know,  he  doesn't  sleep  weU,"  said  the 
informant.  Well,  he  planned  a  five  o'clock  cycling 
expedition  with  his  younger  brother,  but  the  trouble 
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was  that  the  young  brother  slept  in  a  room  where  an 
alarm  clock  was  not  permitted  by  another  member  of 
the  family.  Willie  wasn't  going  to  be  beaten,  so  he 
contrived  an  arrangement  of  pulleys  and  weights  and 
fish-hooks  and  other  gadgets  so  that  at  5  a.m.  the 
alarm  clock  went  off  and  operated  the  puUeys  and 
things  and  silently  caught  up  the  bed-clothes  which 
covered  the  sound  asleep  younger  brother  and  woke 
him  right  up." 

"  Great  notion  that,"  said  friend  number  two,  "  and 
I  expect  they  didn't  forget  to  call  in  at  the  larder  on 
their  way  to  the  bicycle  shed.  I  wonder  what  young 
Willie  will  be  when  he  grows  up." 

"  Yes,  I  wonder,"  said  the  first  man.  Lots  of  other 
people  wondered  as  well. 

II 

While  Mr  and  Mrs  Jackson  encouraged  everybody 
inside  and  outside  the  family  circle  to  treat  Willie  as 
if  he  were  a  child  with  ordinary  sight,  they  did  not 
forget  that  he  would  have  to  have  very  special  teaching 
and  training.    It  began  when  he  was  five,  when  he  t 
was  taught  what  is  known  as  the  Moon  system  of  n 
reading  by  the  blind.   Willie  Jackson  was  probably  the  ti 
quickest  pupil  that  the  old  teacher,  himself  a  blind  ^ 
man,  had  ever  had.    Very  soon  the  little  chap  was  F 
ready  for  the  more  advanced  braille  system  and  a 
special  governess  came  to  Stobcross  Lodge,  and  never  jj 
came  too  soon  or  stayed  too  late,  for  Willie  was  eager  ai 
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and  quick  to  learn  to  read  and  to  write  braille  and 
was  very  soon  an  adept  at  working  out  sums  on  the 
special  arithmetic  board.  He  was  eager  to  tackle  any- 
thing that  his  governess  had  to  teach.  He  had  a  first- 
class  memory  and  developed  a  mastery  of  music  that 
was  far  beyond  that  which  most  boys  of  his  age  had 
reached. 

Willie  Jackson  had  a  wonderful  imagination  and  his 
active  mind  was  always  full  of  constantly  changing 
pictures.  One  of  the  things  that  he  deeply  regretted 
was  that  there  were  no  pictures  in  braille. 


in 

There  were  some  people  who  advised  Mr  and  Mrs 
Jackson  to  continue  Willie's  education  at  home.  It 
;  seemed  hard  lines  that  with  so  many  advantages  and 
!  so  much  love  there,  he  should  have  to  face  the  rough 
1  and  tumble,  perhaps  very  much  tumble,  of  school  life 
,  anywhere  else. 

But  Mr  and  Mrs  Jackson  all  the  time  placed  first  in 
I  their  thinking  for  Willie  that  which  would  be  for  his 
ultimate  good.  So  when  he  was  eleven  off  he  went  to 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Upper 
Norwood,  where  Dr  Francis  Campbell  (afterwards  Sir 
!  Francis  Campbell)  with  his  clever  wife  and  son  simply 
gave  up  their  lives  to  giving  sight  to  the  blind.  As  far 
I  as  possible  they  followed  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  school 
land  very  soon  Willie  Jackson  was  tackling  all  the  usual 
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school  lessons  and  taking  to  school  games  hke  a  duck 

to  water.  .     „     ,  , 

Gyms,  swimming,  diving,  rowing,  gardemng,  ponker 
fights-young  Jackson  took  to  them  aU.  In  fact  he 
did  some  other  things  that  were  not  on  the  regu  ar 
school  rota,  and  the  authorities  came  down  on  him  for 
arranging  midnight  feasts  in  the  dormitory  and  the 
unauthorized  roasting  of  chestnuts  on  the  gas  stove. 

As  the  years  went  on  Jackson  became  an  outstandmg 
figure  in  the  Debating  Society  and  the  Literary  Club. 
Dr  Campbell  wanted  him  to  specialize  in  music  because 
of  his  undoubted  gifts  in  that  direction,  but  that  idea 
was  not  developed.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother 
he  wrote  :  "  I  wonder  if  I  told  you  about  my  intention 
to  get  hold  of  our  Reading  Union.    You  will  be  in- 
terested to  hear  that  I  have  not  only  got  all  my  five 
nominees  on  the  committee,  but  am  the  chairman 
myself.    I  have  already  got  several  revolutionary 
measures  passed  and  we  are  estabUshing  a  Reading 
Union  magazine."   People  were  beginning  to  find  out 
what  a  born  leader  he  was  even  though  he  was  blind. 

Jackson  got  his  '  matric '  in  1907  when  he  was 
eighteen,  just  at  the  time  that  he  was  confirmed.  Up 
to  then  he  had  talked  of  being  a  lawyer  like  his  father 
and  everybody  thought  that  he  would  take  a  degree, 
'  eat  his  dinners,'  and  be  called  to  the  Bar. 

But  that  confirmation  service  made  a  difference. 
"  I  felt  as  if  someone  was  praying  for  me,"  he  wrote  at 
the  time,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  right. 
He  made  up  his  mind,  there  and  then,  that  he  would 
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be  a  clergyman  and  from  that  time  on  he  never  swerved 
from  that  idea,  in  fact  swerving  was  never  his  way. 

IV 

When  the  time  came  for  Jackson  to  leave  the 
college  at  Norwood  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go 
up  to  Oxford.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  there 
were  just  then  other  blind  undergraduates  at  Oxford, 
and  another  reason  was  that  a  Fawcett  bursary 
could  be  obtained  for  a  student  who  was  blind. 

Jackson  and  his  brother  went  the  round  of  the 
Oxford  colleges  to  see  where  he  could  be  settled  in 
most  suitably  and  in  the  end  they  fixed  on  Wadham. 
First  year  students  had  to  have  their  rooms  outside  the 
college  and  Jackson  was  fixed  up  in  Blackball  Road. 
He  would  not  allow  anyone  to  go  up  from  Blackheath 
to  settle  him  in.  He  packed  all  his  belongings  and 
later,  at  Oxford,  unpacked  them  by  himself.  He 
hung  up  his  own  pictures  and  settled  down  to  his 
new  and  interesting  life. 

Before  he  left  home  he  got  a  large-scale  map  of 
Oxford  and  his  sister  made  it  a  rehef  map  by  marking 
the  river  in  wool,  the  railway  in  silk  thread,  the 
famous  High  Street  in  cotton,  and  his  college  and 
lecture  halls  and  his  own  rooms  by  different  shaped 
blobs. 

His  people  at  home,  especially  his  mother,  were  very 
thriUed  when  the  first  letter  arrived.  Among  his  items 
of  news^  was  the  information  that  he  was  feehng  far 
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more  comfortable  and  at  home  than  he  expected  to  be 
Zd  that  he  had  taken  two  journeys  from  his  rooms 
S  hi? c^Uege  and  had  been  able  to  find  hxs  way  qmte 

His  letters  were  always  full  of  interest ;  he  recounted 
thf  mS  adventures  oHife,  and  when  they  were  mis- 
adventures there  was  a  gaiety  m  the  teUmg  that 
Seated  the  pluck  that  lay  behind  hxs  de  e™  -n 
to  Uve  as  far  as  possible  the  normal  life  of  an  Oxford 

""'T?a?tee  men  in  to  tea  the  other  day, '  he 
wrote.  "What  do  you  think  I  did?  I  poured  the 
milk  into  the  sugar  basin.  It  was  an  awful  bore. 

He  told  his  people  about  one  night  when  he  dined 
in  hall  "  I  had  some  fried  whiting,'  he  wrote,  but 
it  was  chock  fuU^of  bones  and  after  swallowing  a 

dozen  I  gave  it  up."  .  •  j 

Another  time  he  went  out  to  tea  with  some  fnends 
and  when  he  had  finished  his  pipe  he  walked  up  to  the 
fireplace  and  knocked  it  out  in  the  usual  way  not 
knowing  that  below  on  the  tiles  there  was  a  plate  of 
muffins  being  kept  hot  for  a  late  comer 

It  was  three  years  of  sheer  hard  work  that  Jackson 
put  in  at  Oxford.  He  had  to  get  the  help  of  a  '  reader 
as  very  few  of  the  text  books  were  in  braille.  It  was 
iust  there  that  the  tremendous  memory  of  this  plucky 
undergraduate  came  to  his  aid.  He  was  aUowed  ta 
dictate  replies  to  questions  in  the  exams,  but  he  rehed 
for  the  most  part  on  his  typewriter.  Some  idea  of  the 
work  this  involved  was  given  now  and  then  in  his 
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letters  home.  "  I  have  to  prepare  a  paper  for  a  his- 
torical society  for  Friday  night,  of  which  the  bare 
writing— as  it  has  to  be  in  braille— will  take  seven 
hours." 

He  had  his  triumphs,  dear  to  any  undergraduate 
heart.  It  was  during  his  second  term  at  Oxford  that 
one  of  his  poems  appeared  in  the  Oxford  Times.  He 
secured  an  honours  degree  in  History  and  Theology 
and  then  spent  a  year  at  Leeds  Theological  College. 
His  intention  to  become  a  clergyman  being  realized 
when  he  was  ordained  in  1912  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three. 

V 

The  vice-principal  of  the  Leeds  Theological  College 
became  vicar  of  Ilford  land  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
take  with  him  the  brilliant  young  student,  with  so 
many  unusual  gifts,  to  be  one  of  his  curates  in  that 
London  suburb. 

In  his  own  thorough-going  way,  Father  Jackson,  as 
everybody  now  called  the  young  curate,  settled  down 
to  the  work  of  his  church— preaching,  visiting,  teaching 
in  the  Sunday  School,  improving  the  music,  making 
many  friends  especially  among  the  boys  of  the  Ilford 
area. 

These  youngsters  loved  their  young  curate  and  were 
positively  proud  of  the  things  that  he  could  do  even 
though  he  was  blind.  He  went  for  long  cycle  rides 
with  them,  with  one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  sighted 
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rider  by  his  side.  He  would  make  up  comic  choruses 
for  them  and  set  them  to  catchy  tunes  of  his  own 
composing.  He  would  perform  stunts  on  the  divmg 
board  of  the  local  baths.  In  fact  those  boys  were  known 
to  boast  to  their  less  fortunate  friends  about  the  jolly 
fine  curate  they  had  at  their  Ilford  church  and  the 
marveUous  things  that  he  could  do  which  most  sighted 
people  could  not. 

There  were  other  times  in  the  church,  and  m  his 
rooms,  and  in  the  open  air  when  Father  Jackson  talked 
about  the  things  that  matter  most,  about  being  '  blade 
straight  and  steel-true  '  like  a  Boy  and  a  Man  who 
lived  long  ago.  He  also  talked  to  his  boys  about  pre- 
paring now  for  being  of  service  to  that  same  great 
Leader  in  days  to  come,  ready  to  give  to  Him  and  not 
merely  to  get  for  themselves. 

This  went  on  for  rather  more  than  four  years,  by 
which  time  Ilford,  and  every  other  part  of  the  country, 
was  involved  in  the  Great  War.    Then  there  came  a 
call— a  challenge  to  this  young  curate,  so  happy  and  so 
useful  at  Ilford— to  go  into  slummy  Hoxton  and  con- 
tinue his  work  as  a  curate  there.   It  pretty  well  broke 
the  hearts  of  those  Ilford  boys  to  lose  their  blind  padre, 
but  among  themselves  they  said  that  it  was  just  hke 
Father  Jackson  to  do  a  thing  like  that,  to  go  to  live 
and  work  in  a  London  slum  when  all  the  time  he 
might  be  living  and  working,  and  doing  good  work  too, 
in  Ilford. 

So  once  again  Father  Jackson  neatly  packed  his 
belongings  and  migrated  to  Hoxton.   He  rented  a  big 
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house,  furnished  just  two  rooms  and  found  a  tenant  for 
one  of  the  floors.  He  let  it  be  known  that  the  boys 
and  youths  of  Hoxton  were  welcome  to  use  aU  the  rest 
of  the  house  just  as  they  liked.  These  lads,  who  had 
very  few  real  friends  and  very  few  privileges,  thought 
It  almost  too  good  to  be  true  that  they  could  go  to 
Father  Jackson's  big  house  and  kick  up  as  much  racket 
as  they  wanted,  and  have  a  friendly  set-to  with  the 
boxing  gloves  or  read  a  book  in  a  quiet  comer. 

The  same  thing  that  happened  at  Hford  happened 
at  Hoxton.   Father  Jackson's  love  and  fun  and  good- 
ness completely  won  these  rough  lads,  whom  too  many 
people  were  ready  to  call  hooligans.    In  the  simple 
selfless  way  of  hfe  of  Father  Jackson  they  saw  a  living 
picture  of  One  who  loved  the  unloved  long  years  ago 
They  too  were  wiUing  to  be  a  bodyguard  for  Father 
Jackson  at  a  moment's  riDtice,  and  they  listened  to  him 
as  they  listened  to  nobody  else  when  he  talked  to  them 
as  nobody  else  had  ever  done,  until  presently  they 
surprised  themselves  and  other  people  by  being  keen 
on  the  things  that  the  young  curate  was  keen  on. 
People  who  didn't  know  what  was  happening  said  that 
they  couldn't  think  what  had  come  over  the  Hoxton 
boys. 


VI 

For  long  enough  Father  Jackson  had  been  specially 
interested  in  missionary  work  in  Burma.  His  elder 
brother  had  a  great  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  B.  Purser 
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>'"i*>"'^'>^^.'^'-^lSZ'Zy  bltad  people  in 

^°One  day  His  ExceUency  the  Governor  of  Burma 
came  alS.  With  a  shrewd  eye  he  saw  the  possxMitxes 
of  this  work,  the  need  for  which  he  knew  only  too 

Look  here,  Mr  Purser,"  he  said.  "  if  y°^^^°^\f^ 
somebody  from  England  who  knew  this  ,ob  from  A  o 
zToTate  oyer  this  BUnd  School  and  develop  it,  I  would 
get  you  a  substantial  Goyernment  grant  toward  the 

'°"You  would?"  said  the  delighted  Mr  Purser_ 
Why,  I  know  the  right  man.  if  he  womd  come  and  I 
thSe  would.  He  is  my  wife's  brother,"  And  there 
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in  the  veranda  of  the  mission-house  Mr  Purser  told 
the  Governor  something  of  the  wonderful  career  and 
character  of  Father  Jackson. 

"  Sounds  as  if  he  is  the  very  man,"  said  the  Governor  ; 
"  send  him  a  cable." 

So  the  cable  was  sent  right  away  from  Mr  Purser  in 
Burma  to  Father  Jackson  in  Hoxton. 

Would  he  go  ?  Why,  it  was  the  very  thing  that 
Father  Jackson  had  been  wanting  for  years.  In  fact, 
some  years  before  he  had  written  up  to  his  own 
Missionary  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  offering  his  services  as  a  missionary  but 
telling  the  secretaries  quite  frankly  that  he  was  blind. 
He  received  a  very  kind  and  grateful  letter,  but  the 
people  at  S.P.G.  House  were  quite  certain  that  they 
could  not,  and  were  not  Hkely  to  be  able  to,  use  the 
services  of  a  man  who  was  bhnd.  Well,  Father  Jack- 
son thought,  that's  that ;  and  he  just  went  on  with  his 
job  at  Ilford  and  Hoxton  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  gone  on  working  in  England  indefinitely  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  visit  of  the  Governor  to  Kemen- 
dine  and  the  cable  offering  him  the  superintendency 
of  that  Blind  School  in  far-away  Burma. 

Would  he  go  ?  Father  Jackson  did  not  take  long  to 
decide.  That  night  he  was  on  his  knees  far  into  the 
night,  thanking  God  for  answering  his  prayers  in  this 
sudden  and  wonderful  way  and  asking  for  strength 
and  wisdom  and  guidance,  as  he  reconsecrated  himself 
to  be  His  servant,  to  dp  His  work  in  a  new  place  in  a  new 
way. 
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It  took  a  little  time  for  Father  Jackson  to  be  free 
of  his  responsibihties  in  Hoxton.  Just  ^^  ^^^^ 
wr^nlH  take  on  difficult  jobs  were  not  plentiful. 
T^ere  it  up  a  Wg  howl  of  grief  when  young  Hoxton 
2ew  that  their  beloved  Father  Jackson  was  going  to 
Sia,  but  when  they  heard  about  the  dJ-U  POsUo 
which  he  was  going  those  rough  boys  said.  Am  t  it 
tst  like  'im  ?  There  are  them  aht  there  as  wants  im 
a  tin  wot  we  do.  so  we  ain't  ^going  to  make  no 
fuss    We  shan't  forget  'im  though. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  in  ships  going  through 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  year  1917.  enemy  sub- 
marines prevented  folks  from  taking  pleasure  cruises 
iust  then  Father  Jackson's  steamer  was  one  of  a 
convoy  of  eleven  merchantmen  that  left  Liverpool 
under  sealed  orders  with  an  escort  of  six  destroyers.  He 
wrote  home  that  no  less  than  seventy-five  Per  cent  o 
the  outgoing  passengers  were  missionaries.  That  was 
perfectly  true-three  out  of  the  four  men  on  board  ! 

Father  Jackson  started  in  to  learn  Burmese  right 
away,  putting  in  half-a-dozen  hours  a  day  of  solid  grmd 
at  a  difficult  language,  all  the  more  difficult  for  him 
because  it  was  written  in  curly-wurly  characters  very 
different  from  our  English  alphabet. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  Gibraltar  he  was  able  to 
report  that  he  could  read  and  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  Burmese  and  had  so  far  memorized  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Burmese  words, 
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VII 

Loads  of  people  gave  the  new  missionary  good  advice 
when  he  reached  Burma.  They  did  it  in  England, 
they  did  it  on  board  ship  and  still  more  people  did 
it  when  Father  Jackson  arrived  in  Burma.  The  new 
missionary  listened  to  them  aU  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  at  the  end  said  that  he  would  remember  all 
that  his  friends  had  told  him.  No  doubt  he  did,  but 
all  the  same  he  went  steadily  along  the  course  he  had 
mapped  out  for  himself. 

For  instance,  when  at  last  he  reached  the  little  Blind 
School  at  Kemendine  with  its  eighty  inmates,  he 
started  at  once  to  dress  like  a  lower-class  Burman,  to 
eat  his  curry  and  rice  with  his  fingers  like  a  Burman, 
to  go  bare-footed  and  bare-headed  like  a  Burman,  and 
to  sleep  on  the  hard  flaor,  without  a  mosquito  net, 
like  one  of  his  blind  Burmese  boys. 

"  But  you  can't  do  that,"  said  some  of  his  English 
friends.  "  No  Westerner  can  do  that.  Why,  you'll  be 
dead  in  a  month." 

The  boys  of  Kemendine  thought  very  differently. 
The  new  teacher  was  not  only  blind  like  they  were  but 
he  was  going  to  be  one  of  themselves,  sharing  their 
lives  in  every  way. 

They  were  rather  pulled  up,  though,  to  find  that  he 
took  his  share  of  all  the  fatigues  that  were  going — 
sweeping  the  floors,  scrubbing  the  boards,  washing  the 
clothes,  cooking  the  rice  and  keeping  the  place  clean 
mi  sanitary,    Very  ggoii  they  iomi  that  tjie  new 
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teacher  wasn't  satisfied  to  have  this  or  any  work  done 
!nv  Zd  wav    They  accepted  his  new  and  better 
^ayTast'eirL.  and^eme'ndine  began  to  change  .n 
manv  respects  for  the  better. 

S     Jackson  very  soon  received  a  new  name 
^lySi-Burmese  for  '  Big  Father.'^  He  learned 
B™e  in  the  record  time  of  six  months.  More  than 
invented  a  phonetic  script,  hammenng  out  the 
first  matrix  on  old  kerosene  tins  and  utihzmg  a  second- 
W  mangle  as  a  printing  press.  But  his  new  system 
wked    Very  soon  he  had  his  bhnd  boys  at  Kemen- 
Ine  learning  to  read  in  Burmese  by  the  new  Jackson- 
Se  method  more  quickly  than  their  sigMed  ~ 
of  the  same  age  were  learning  to  read  m  an  ordinary 

Burmese  Day  School.  o+i,  .  ct  the 

Father  Jackson  landed  on  November  8th  at  the 
following  Christmas  morning  service  he  was  able  to  read 
the  Gospel  in  Burmese.  This  was  his  first  ^^se  o  the 
language  in  public  apart  from  his  havmg  baptized  three 
of  his  blind  boys  the  day  before. 

His  new  life  in  Burma  was  a  real  adventure  all  the 
time  For  instance,  he  came  across  some  strolling 
minstrels  at  one  of  the  pagodas.  Any  form  of  music^ 
appealed  to  Father  Jackson,  so  he  sat  on  the  ground  m. 
front  of  each  of  the  musicians  in  turn  as  he  played  his 
particular  instrument  and  then  explained  its  make  and 
use.  "  I  learnt  a  great  deal,"  was  his  comment  on  this 
particular  incident. 

From  the  very  stari;  Father  Jackson  was  keen  tc 
bunt  uplnew  boys  for  the  Keroendine  Home.  His  ides 
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was  that  it  meant  a  tremendous  lot  to  all  concerned  if 
he  could  meet  some  little  blind  lad  for  the  first  time  in 
his  own  home.  The  youngster  would  be  less  frightened, 
the  parents  would  know  the  kind  of  man  who  was  to 
look  after  their  blind  son,  and  Father  Jackson,  in  that 
quick  shrewd  way  of  his,  would  be  able  to  sum  up  for 
himself  the  conditions  under  which  his  prospective 
pupil  had  been  living  up  to  that  point. 

These  journeys  took  Father  Jackson  far  into  the 
jungle,  and  they  were  no  joy  rides  either.  He  covered 
hundreds  of  miles  on  foot  which  in  his  case,  remember, 
often  meant  barefoot.  He  jolted  over  impossible  roads 
in  a  slow-moving,  lumbering  bullock  cart.  He  rode  in 
railway  trains,  travelling  third  class  in  crowded  smelly 
compartments,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  very  hard 
seats  in  a  heat  that  was  so  trying  that  it  made  him 
too  tired  to  talk.  Sometimes  he  would  try  to  sleep  on 
the  eighteen-inch  wide  luggage  rack — and  wonder  of 
wonders  would  succeed  too. 

Sometimes  when  the  Apay-gyi  entered  a  remote 
Burmese  village  he  was  greeted  by  the  howls  of  the 
smaller  children,  who  were  just  as  frightened  by  the 
unfamiliar  sight  of  the  face  of  a  white  man  as  the 
children  of  an  Enghsh  village  would  be  if  there  suddenly 
appeared  in  their  main  street  a  fearsome  painted  South 
Seas  savage. 

No  wonder  that  all  the  friends  of  the  Jackson  family 
in  Blackheath  were  anxious  not  to  miss  a  single  letter 
that  reached  them  from  the  blind  missionary  to  the 
Wind  out  in  Burma.  No  wonder  that  these  Londoner^ 
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in  easy,  comfortable  circumstances  went  about  looking 
for  some  harder  job  to  do  for  other  people  after  they 
listened  to  an  extract  from  a  letter  Hke  this  : 

"  Last  night  the  blanket  that  covered  three  of  us  got 
turned  sideways  leaving  our  feet  exposed  to  the  air  and 
to  the  mosquitoes.  The  coolness  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities is  compensated,  though  not  mitigated,  by  the 
fact  that  one  arm  and  one  leg  of  the  snoring  Nicholas 
on  the  right  are  searching  for  a  convenient  resting-place 
on  our  chest,  and  in  so  doing  have  to  compete  with 
an  arm  and  a  leg  of  John  on  the  left  whose  grinding 
teeth  and  frequent  groans  suggest  that  his  dreams  are 
reminiscent  of  his  toiling  day. 

"  When  we  have  decided  that  the  rustling  in  the  wall 
is  only  rats,  that  the  fifty  or  sixty  crowing  cocks  are  not 
really  crowing  in  the  light,  that  the  clamour  of  dogs  is 
only  a  canine  social  and  not  the  notification  of  robbers, 
we  shall  sleep  again,  lulled  by  the  thought  that  there 
will  probably  be  a  chance  of  getting  some  tea  somewhere 
in  the  morning  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
getting  some  sort  of  meal  in  about  ten  hours'  time." 

Nothing  ever  daunted  Father  Jackson  on  these 
journeys.  He  never  stopped  to  admire  his  own  courage, 
he  just  went  steadily  on,  going  on  one  occasion  right 
through  a  remote  district  according  to  plan  even 
though  well-informed  people  warned  him  that  it  was 
full  of  a  specially  bad  kind  of  fever,  that  it  was  notorious 
for  the  violence  of  a  band  of  outlawed  dacoits  and  that 
tigers  frequently  visited  those  parts. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  business  instincts  that  he  in- 
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herited  from  his  lawyer-father  that  made  Father 
Jackson  a  keen  man  of  business  when  need  be.  On  one^ 
occasion  the  local  cane  dealers  combined  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  which  all  the  time  was 
required  in  the  Kemendine  workshops  in  big  quantities. 
It  seems  a  pretty  mean  thing  to  have  made  a  ramp 
against  a  blind  man  and  blind  boys  in  that  way.  Did 
Father  Jackson  take  that  lying  down  ?  Not  he.  And 
why  should  he  ?  Off  he  started,  with  a  fourteen-year- 
old  boy  as  a  travelling  companion,  to  a  distant  village 
which  was  right  in  the  heart  of  the  cane-growing  jungle, 
seven  hundred  miles  from  Kemendine.  There  he  bought 
five  tons  of  cane,  arranged  for  its  transport  and  secured 
some  special  orders  for  his  workshops,  and  returned 
home,  knowing  that  a  contract  he  had  made  for  the 
supply  of  ten  thousand  baskets  could  be  carried  through 
at  a  reasonable  cost  and  with  a  reasonable  profit. 

Every  day  was  a  holy  day  to  Father  Jackson,  at 
home  or  on  tour,  but  every  Sunday  was  a  day  apart. 
Here  is  a  word-picture  of  an  early  morning  service  at 
6.30  a.m.  in  a  Burmese  house  far,  far  away  from 
Kemendine  ! 

"  An  upper  chamber  in  our  host's  house  ;  a  table  in 
the  alcove  window  adorned  with  flowers  and  candles. 
The  small  communion  vessels  are  set  out.  The  con- 
gregation composed  of  the  travelling  party  and  the 
household  are  sitting  in  a  semicircle  on  the  floor.  It  is 
the  Burmese  Mass  for  the  third  Sunday  after  the 
Epiphany,  and  for  the  moment  nothing  else  counts. 
We  do  not  know  where  our  jungle  search  will  lead  us 
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today  ;  we  cannot  be  sure  of  getting  any  meals  after 
breakf kst ;  we  cannot  tell  where  we  shall  sleep  tonight 
or  when  we  shaU  return  to  headquarters  ;  but  for  the 
moment  nothing  counts,  it  is  the  sanctuary." 


VIII 

After  a  while  Father  Jackson  embarked  on  a  new 
adventure  at  Kemendine  with  tremendous  zest,  that 
was  the  building  of  a  new  home  for  his  blind  boys.^  It 
was  something  entirely  new  in  buildings  of  that  kind, 
the  outcome  of  the  clever  brain  of  a  man  who  was 
himself  blind.  There  were  to  be  sUghtly  raised  guiding 
marks  in  the  floor  to  warn  the  blind  people  walking  on 
them  of  the  approach  to  a  comer  or  a  doorway.  There 
were  to  be  big  verandas  upstairs  and  down  so  that  the 
boys  could  take  exercise  at  any  time  and  in  all  weathers. 
All  windows  and  doors  were  hung  in  the  same  way, 
the  staircase  was  wide  enough  for  people  to  pass  each 
other  without  colhsion  and  rails  were  put  up  at  certain 
places  to  indicate  direction. 

Father  Jackson  carefully  '  watched  '  over  every  step 
and  stage  of  the  building.  When  the  happy  day  came 
for  the  new  building  to  be  opened,  people  flocked  to  the 
ceremony— Britishers,  Burmans,  Chinese,  Indians— and 
everybody  was  immensely  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
the  ingenuity  and  usefulness  of  the  new  blind  boys' 
Home,  and  they  showed  it  in  the  generous  gifts  they 
made  towards  its  cost. 

The  new  Kemendine  Home  simply  buzzed  with 
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activity  all  day  long ;  in  the  classrooms  and  in  the 
workshops  everything  was  directed  in  a  quiet  orderly 
fashion  by  Father  Jackson.  The  bright  boys  were 
taken  right  up  to  matric  standard  ;  Father  Jackson 
took  certain  periods  himself  and  was  always  standing 
by  in  case  of  any  emergency,  such  for  instance  as 
lecturing  in  Burmese  to  the  Sixth  Form  in  their  Euclid 
period. 

Father  Jackson's  unusual  gifts  on  the  mechanical 
side  and  his  creative  mind  were  just  as  useful  in  the 
workshops,  and  there  wasn't  a  single  process  in  any  of 
the  nine  departments  with  which  he  was  unfamiliar, 
and  in  very  many  cases  he  had  considerably  shortened 
the  time  given  to  a  particular  operation  by  his  own 
ingenuity  and  inventive  instincts. 

Visitors  to  Kemendine  went  through  the  fancy  goods, 
toys  and  basket-making -departments  and  invariably 
came  away  loaded  up  with  purchases  which  they  made 
right  up  to  the  capacity  of  their  pockets  ;  everything 
was  so  well-made,  so  prettily  designed,  so  attractively 
coloured.  It  was  not  difficult  to  sell  the  products  of  the 
coir  mat,  the  carpentry  and  the  chair-making  depart- 
ments. When  a  boot-repairing  department  was  added, 
people  simply  queued  up  to  get  their  orders  attended  to. 
One  letter  contains  the  triumphant  story  of  the  opening 
of  yet  another  department,  that  devoted  to  tuning 
pianos  with  Apay-gyi  as  instructor  in  chief. 

Father  Jackson  had  his  moments  of  elation,  and  how 
thoroughly  he  deserved  them  !  At  times  there  was  a 
note  of  triumph  in  his  letters,  as  in  the  one  in  which 
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he  wrote  of  the  visit  of  a  very  busy  and  rather  superior 
Government  inspector. 

"  This  is  a  purely  formal  visit/'  said  the  high  of&cial 
to  Father  Jackson  when  he  arrived.  I  shall  only  be 
staying  a  few  minutes." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  his  few  minutes  turned  out  to  be 
an  hour  and  a  half  that  day  and  two  hours  and  a  half 
the  next  day,  which  said  a  good  deal  for  Kemendine 
and  incidentally  indicated  that  the  visiting  inspector 
was  a  particularly  discerning  sort  of  man. 

The  hall  in  the  new  Kemendine  Home  was  put  to  all 
kinds  of  uses.  Father  Jackson  produced  Burmese 
plays,  which  were  not  only  an  unqualified  success  from 
the  acting  point  of  view  but  were  of  enormous  value  in 
teaching  Christian  truths  to  the  Burmese  people  and 
incidentally  to  not  a  few  Europeans.  The  Conversion 
of  St  Paul  was  performed  four  times,  and  though  the 
hall  was  intended  to  hold  two  hundred,  on  the  last  night 
there  were  about  five  hundred  Burmese  Christians 
clamouring  for  admission  at  every  door  and  window 
and,  still  more  embarrassing,  another  crowd,  bigger 
still,  of  Burmese  Buddhists. 

Probably  few  people  that  have  ever  lived  were  better 
qualified  to  write  a  play  about  St  Paul  than  Father 
Jackson. 

Apay-gyi  lived  such  a  balanced  life.  Work  ?  Yes. 
Worship  ?  Yes.  Fun  ?  Why  yes,  most  certainly,  fun 
also.  He  started  what  he  called  a  Night  Club,  with  a 
strictly  limited  membership  for  his  bigger  boys.  They 
had  country  dancing  to  the  gramophone  and  light 
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refreshments.  They  could  always  expect  the  unexpected 
at  that  Night  Club.  Father  Jackson  would  teach  them 
comic  songs  in  Burmese,  with  roUicking  choruses  ; 
he  would  invent  new  dances  and  whisk  them  round  in 
turn  till  they  dropped,  utterly  fatigued  but  utterly 
delighted.  People  used  to  scramble  for  a  ticket  for  one 
of  the  open-nights,  just  to  see  and  to  share  in  all  this 
unadulterated  fun  and  joy.  It  was  worth  while  going, 
they  said,  if  only  to  hear  Father  Jackson  laugh. 

Father  Jackson's  days  at  Kemendine  were  full  to  the 
very  brim.  There  was  an  early  morning  service  every 
day  at  6.15,  after  which  Father  Jackson  was  available 
to  anybody  and  everybody.  Perhaps  some  little  chap 
recently  admitted  was  homesick.  He  could  always 
coimt  on  Apay-gyi  having  time  to  comfort  him  and 
cheer  him  up.  Perhaps  another  small  boy  wanted  to 
share  some  new  toy  or  joy  with  Apay-gyi.  Father 
Jackson  would  say,  "  Let  me  '  see  '  it,"  and  under- 
standingly  look  it  over  with  his  fingers.  There  was  a 
continual  stream  of  visitors  for  whom  Father  Jackson, 
chivalrous  gentleman  that  he  was,  never  found  himself 
too  busy.  There  were  articles  to  be  written  for  all  sorts 
of  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  keeping  before 
the  public  the  needs  of  the  "  Mission  to  the  Blind  in 
Burma."  Finance  had  to  be  watched  very  closely, 
new  markets  for  the  products  of  the  workshops  had  to 
be  explored,  exhibitions,  demonstrations  and  lectures 
had  to  be  arranged.  Father  Jackson  was  the  always- 
on-duty  human  dynamo  of  busy  Kemendine.  He 
admitted  once  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
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twice  as  many  hours  in  a  day  because  of  the  sheer  joy 
he  had  in  his  work. 

IX 

Father  Jackson  was  prepared  to  take  infinite  pains 
and  infinite  patience  with  his  Burmese  boys.  They 
came  to  him  shy,  frightened,  sometimes  sullen  little 
chaps  ;  they  had  to  be  thawed  out  by  love.  They  felt 
at  once  the  warmth  of  the  affection  of  Apay-gyi  and 
responded  to  it  as  a  flower  does  to  the  sun.  Father 
Jackson  had  an  almost  uncanny  gift  of  being  able  to 
tell  how  his  boys  would  react  to  some  particular  crisis, 
and  he  was  always  waiting  and  available  to  help  them 
over  a  sticky  bit  of  their  path  in  life.  He  was  never  in 
a  hurry  to  baptize  into  the  Christian  Church  a  convert 
from  Buddhism  or  darker  heathenism.  There  is  on 
record  the  case  of  a  small  boy  who  was  impatient  over 
the  delay  and  baptized  himself  in  a  near-by  tank  ! 

Father  Jackson,  a  convinced  High-churchman,  was 
able  to  communicate  his  own  deep  love  for  the  cere- 
monial services,  which  meant  so  much  to  him,  to  the 
boys  who  naturally  were  disposed  to  love  the  things 
he  loved.  So  we  hear  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  being 
present  at  a  special  midnight  service  on  Christmas  Eve 
which  was  conducted  with  full  musical  ceremonial, 
when  over  ninety  partook  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  sense  of  uplift  of  that  service  produced 
upon  Father  Jackson  and  upon  others  who  were  there 
too  a  wonderful  feeling  of  being  '  outside  time.' 
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Father  Jackson  produced  a  little  Burmese  hymn 
book.  He  modestly  disclaimed  much  of  the  praise 
that  it  won  from  discerning  people,  saying  that  he  had 
merely  edited  it  and  kept  the  scheme  going.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  that  hymn  book  was  more  thoroughly 
Burmese  than  anything  that  had  ever  been  printed  up 
to  that  moment.  Every  hymn  was  true  to  Burmese 
national  thought  and  genius,  and  the  tunes  were 
characteristically  Burmese,  a  number  of  them  having 
been  composed  by  Father  Jackson  himself. 

Those  responsible  at  Kemendine  saw  to  it  that  there 
were  no  efforts  made,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
Europeanize  or  to  pauperize  the  boys.  They  were 
encouraged  to  be  proud  of  their  Burmese  birthright 
and  to  aim  at  being  self-respecting  and  self-supporting 
members  of  the  community.  One  pupil  quahfied  as  a 
lawyer,  several  obtained  the  Government's  teaching 
certificate,  and  scores  and  scores  of  them  became 
experts  in  the  arts  and  crafts  taught  so  scientifically  at 
Kemendine. 

Father  Jackson  admitted  once  that  he  almost 
worshipped  his  '  lambs,'  as  he  called  his  Burmese 
boys.  If  a  rumour  reached  him  that  one  of  them  was 
in  trouble,  he  would  start  off  immediately  to  look  him 
up  and  to  help  if  need  be,  even  if  it  meant  a  journey 
to  the  other  end  of  Burma. 

There  were  things  he  did  for  his  boys  that  he  never 
mentioned,  but  those  same  things  made  a  tremendous 
impression  upon  those  who  knew.     On  Maundy 
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Thursday,  for  instance,  he  would  practise  the  symbolic 

washing  of  the  feet  of  the  boys  in  the  Home.  On  any 
day  all  through  the  year  he  was  ready  to  wash  their 
sores,  which  can  be  a  particularly  unpleasant  job  in 
the  East.  There  was  nobody  more  gentle  as  a  nurse 
than  Father  Jackson  and  no  one  more  ready  to  volun- 
teer for  that  work  by  day  or  by  night. 

Father  Jackson  kept  the  pocket-money  belonging 
to  his  boys  ;  he  found  them  work  ;  he  found  them 
wives,  and  he  helped  them  to  furnish  their  homes. 
His  own  wants  were  very  few  and  very  simple.  Prac- 
tically all  his  stipend  and  all  his  private  income  were 
spent  on  his  '  lambs.' 

Father  Jackson's  bishop,  Dr  Fyffe,  says  that  one  of 
his  most  vivid  pictures  of  Jackson  is  of  him  sitting  on 
the  floor  of  the  church  among  his  blind  boys,  all  with 
their  braille  books  on  their  knees. 

No  wonder  that  his  blind  boys  in  Burma  became 
Christians  like  those  other  sighted  boys  in  Ilford  and 
in  Hoxton.  Those  lads  at  Kemendine,  though  blind, 
saw  Christ  in  their  Apay-gyi.  More  than  that,  they 
fell  in  love  with  Father  Jacksqn's  Christ,  and  were 
willing  to  become  His  servants  and  friends. 

Father  Jackson  was  indeed  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind, 
but  he  led  them  into  the  strong  loving  arms  of  Christ. 

After  ten  years  of  this  splendidly  strenuous  life. 
Father  Jackson's  always  fragile  frame  began  to  show 
signs  of  wear  and  tear.  All  his  life  through  he  had  to 
combat  sleeplessness  and  his  over-active  mind  took 
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further  toll  of  his  tired  body  when  the  latter  should 
have  been  at  rest. 

He  came  back  to  England  for  short  furloughs  at 
intervals  but  he  was  back  again  at  his  work  in  Burma 
as  soon  as  ever  he  could  manage  it,  feeHng  happier 
every  time  he  returned  to  Kemendine. 

His  friends  in  England  were  alarmed  in  the  early 
part  of  1931  to  get  a  cable  which  read  :  "  Surgeons 
sending  me  home  for  operation,  old  trouble  recurred, 
fair  chance  of  success,  am  still  on  my  feet  and  quite 
cheery." 

Father  Jackson  followed  this  up  by  a  letter  full  of 
his  usual  gaiety  and  indomitable  courage.  He  said 
quite  frankly  that  he  had  only  agreed  to  come  home 
to  be  '  chipped  about,'  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
put  in  a  few  more  useful  years  in  Burma.  If  he  were 
only  going  to  be  patched  up  for  '  a  vegetable  exist- 
ence '  in  England  he^would  never  have  consented  to 
go  home  at  all. 

He  arrived  at  Victoria  Station  in  London  and  was 
taken  by  ambulance  straight  to  the  London  Hospital 
where,  after  a  week's  rest,  he  had  his  operation.  A 
fortnight  or  so  after  he  was  back  in  the  old  home  at 
Blackheath,  but  not  under  the  old  conditions,  for  his 
mother,  who  meant  so  very  much  to  him,  was  seriously 
ill  in  a  nursing  home  and  a  week  or  two  later  she  died. 
Nobody  will  ever  know  what  a  blow  that  was  to  Father 
Jackson.  He  spent  a  happy  recuperating  hoHday  with 
the  Purser  family  who  were  now  settled  in  England. 
But  Burma  was  calling. 
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One  of  the  first  things  he  had  done  when  he  came 
through  his  operation  at  the  London  Hospital  was  to 
inquire  about  boats  and  dates  for  his  passage  back  to 
Rangoon  and  so  to  Kemendine. 

That  last  journey  to  Burma  was  a  time  of  anxiety 
for  those  who  travelled  with  him.  At  first  he  seemed 
all  right,  but  later  the  ship's  doctor  almost  despaired 
of  pulling  him  through.  Father  Jackson's  own  doctor 
met  him  at  the  wharf  and  they  got  him  back  to 
Kemendine  where  the  sheer  joy  of  being  back  among 
his  beloved  blind  boys  revived  him  considerably  for  a 
time. 

The  whole  of  the  Kemendine  mission  community 
were  extremely  proud  and  gratified  when  a  few  days 
later  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Innes, 
K.C.S.L,  CLE.,  paid  an  official  visit  to  Kemendine, 
accompanied  by  his  retinue  of  officials  and  Governor's 
escort,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bestowing  on  Father 
Jackson  the  gold  medal  of  the  Kaisar-i-Hind,  given 
exclusively  to  those  who  have  rendered  conspicuous 
service  to  the  State  and  to  the  people  of  India,  Ceylon 
and  Burma.  This  investiture  took  place  with  Father 
Jackson  in  bed. 

The  brave  invalid  had  around  him  many  devoted 
friends  and  skilled  doctors  and  nurses  who  did  every- 
thing they  possibly  could  to  ease  his  pain  and  suffering. 
There  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people,  Burmese, 
Indian,  Chinese  and  British,  who  were  *  listening-in  ' 
all  the  time  for  news  of  Apay-gyi.  Father  Jackson 
was  eager  to  have  news  of  the  boys  in  the  Home,  of 
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the  boys  who  had  left  and  now  had  homes  of  their 
own  and  of  the  daily  doings  of  that  busy  centre.  All 
the  time  his  active  mind  was  busy  planning  new 
developments  to  help  the  work  and  the  workers. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  night,  a  week  or  two  before  the 
Christmas  of  1931,  that  those  who  were  nearest  to  him 
saw  that  the  end  was  very  near.  There  was  a  special 
Communion  service  by  his  bedside.  He  knew  that  he 
had  not  long  to  live  and  whispered  to  his  friend  and 
fellow-missionary  Mr  Appleton,  "  I  shall  be  helping 
all  I  can  on  the  other  side." 

During  the  night,  Father  Jackson  made  the  last 
journey  of  all  and  reached  that  happy  land  where 
there  is  no  darkness  or  blindness  at  all.  They  took 
his  body  across  to  the  httle  church  that  meant  so  much 
to  him,  and  through  the  day  and  through  the  night 
his  boys  kept  watch  and  prayed,  and  on  the  Monday 
morning  they  laid  him  to^rest  in  the  beautiful  little 
Kemendine  cemetery  among  the  many  boys  whom 
he  had  loved  and  who  had  loved  him. 

Father  Jackson  never  expected  or  wanted  to  live  a 
long  Hfe.  There  was  joy  and  zest  in  his  Hving,  and  in 
his  dying  there  was  no  room  for  tears.  At  the  age  of 
forty-two  he  had  literally  burnt  out  in  splendid  service 
to  his  Master  and  ours.  Who  is  there  who  will  doubt 
but  that  Father  Jackson  is  still  helping  the  work  at 
Kemendine—helping  '  on  the  other  side  '  ? 
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At  Kemendine  today,  Father  Jackson's  spirit 
indeed  Hves  on.  TiU  the  Japanese  invasion  the  school 
continued  to  grow  and  thrive.  On  the  teaching  staff, 
to  keep  alive  the  tradition  of  the  early  days,  there 
remained  Nicholas,  who  as  a  boy  had  been  Father 
Jackson's  guide  on  his  jungle  adventures,  and  Timothy, 
who  with  Nicholas  had  been  trained  in  teaching  the 
bUnd  by  Apay-gyi.  They  were  joined  by  Luke  Po  Kai 
as  headmaster. 

The  dark  days  of  invasion  have  been  foUowed  by 
even  darker  days  of  civil  war.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  the  schools  can  again  grow  to  their  old 
strength,  but  that  team  of  three  stands  ready,  shepherd- 
ing the  few  blind  boys  they  can  reach,  and  they,  with 
the  women  teachers,  are  waiting  to  shepherd  more 
as  soon  as  brighter  days  come. 


Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  a  close  following  of 
the  abundant  material  provided  in  An  Ambassador  zn  Bonds 
(SFG)  the  inspiring  hfe  of  Father  Jackson,  written  by  his 
sister  Mrs  Purser.  Information  concerning  The  Mission  to  the 
BUnd  of  Burma  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sees,  m 
England.  Miss  D.  H.  Jackson,  2/333,  Baring  Road,  Grove 
Park,  London.  S.E.12,  and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Turner,  East 
Langdon  Rectory.  Dover,  Kent.  From  the  latter  you  can 
obtain  on  loan  a  set  of  lantern  sUdes.  showing  the  work  of  the 
Mission  before  the  war. 
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